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Death, taxes ^ and change are among the Inevitable elem^ents of life today* 

In contrast with the fit^st two, change has the potential of improvement, depend- 
ing upon our value system, as it relates to a particular sity^ajtion. Change, 
wlietlaer ''good*' or "bad," has been given increased and more systematic attention 
during recent years, particularly in the organizational settings of business and 
industry. There is pressure upon managers as part of their major organizational 
responsibility tO; diagnose changes in. process, to predict the nature and extent 
of change, in the years ahead, to. identify changes wliich seem more urgjant, and . 

deliberately to plan and, help execute certain changes. Training departments are 
asked to develop in-aeryice training programs which will lielp lower, middle,, and , 
top management to .work more effectively toward improverajents in fke tp.1;ai organize-, , 
tion... Managers are frequently sent to training labpratoiriej?,, institutes^' khd J 
courses which include .empliasis on skills of analyzing , an,d. carrying ouit chauge , . 
potentialities in organizational settings. 



Colleges and universities appear .to.. be giving less attention to sys.tematlc 
approaches to change within their . ins tltjutloinal. settings. ^ia,py have utilized .... 

management surveys to outline recommendations for changes in structure and function'., 
Usually these are accomplished by outside consulting firms most , of w;hich arie not 
available for continuing service and training functions. Faculty committees often 
study various phases of the college program, usually curricula, and develop plans for 
improvement. However, the concept. of deliberate and continued planning for. change 
as the ..responsibility, of administration, .teaching faculty,, and student person.uel. . 
staff does not seem to be recognized as a responsibility .of .higher,. education today* 



• f ■ ♦ ' , ' , 

Yet, the idea that considerable change will occur in higher education .during 
the future has wide acceptance* Yeast-like ris.es;.,.predic ted .for .both .costs and 
enrollments portend enforced, if not planned, : change ,j ; , Qlearly, student personnel , 
programs will be among those affected* In fact recent literature contains fre- 
quent references to the need for student personnnel administrators and counselors 
to prepare for working with a far greater number, .qf .students per staff member. 
Additional pressures identified include: proliferation of student personnel functions 
which increase communication, human, relations, and efficiency problems; deijiand .for 
more Intensive "pursuit pf excellence"; decreasing time of teaching faculty for 
advising students; depersonalization caused by the "mass" approach; and the need for 
more .and better evaluation and research with less time and money. The elements of 
planned change outlined in this article, .while directed toward a student personnel 
program, may also prove useful if applied to other aspects of the college program. 
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Changes in college student personnel programs are typically brought about 
in diverse ways-through‘ 'adiriinistirative fiat staff turnov^tj financial- ups and 
downs, recommendations from faculty and student committees, marshaling of data 
from local, regional and national research, or pressure groups from students, 
faculty, administration, alumni and surrounding commtihity.' Planned' change in- 
volves carrying' out d dfedision to effect improvements' in given setting by means 
of a systematic methodology'. In student prog'rain’s, as‘ in' other" '^>has‘eh' of higher 
education, it seems that little attention is given to planned change. However, it 
is possible that more planned change is taking place than appears in the literature. 

Id! 'any' event it is likely that most student personnel workdlfs wbtild agriae''‘ 
that more' could be done about the' nature aiid^ direction 6f' '‘chhnge'^ in' the bori'ege 
student personnel program'. “ ^ h . 
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Force-Field 'Analysis ' • •" ■ ^ 

•• ■ = *•'. •' ! j .= <: .'M ; ...... 

ohe useful' schenle for thi'nkin'g ^about chdnge' has been' proposed by Kurt ’Lewin’ ’ 
[4[. He described if as a’ levhl or phase' of behavior' within an- institutidnal- set*- 




a period of tihie.^ ‘ 'The rea'son, acdbrdih'g to 'Lewin,' la that the forces 'which tend 
to raise the le*vel of production' are equal to the forces that tehd' ‘to' depkress it ’ ‘ 

[ 4 ] . I . • ‘ n... .1 I, . , < • : . • I 

Examples of forces? which liilght raise the' level of ptoduotloh'' 'are':’ (a)- pressure 
by supervision on the ^wdrk teaTh‘‘tO prdd'd'ee (b)' desir’d ' of ’sothe‘‘ team ‘members' ' 

to “llok good'' and' tlWefdre get ''ahead individually; (c) the desire 6f ‘team 'raembdre 

to earn more under the plant 'incenti'v^e and so on. ' Lewin' called 'these ‘driving ' 
forcesi. ' ' ■' ' ' '' • ■' ;.;ij ,i ' ■ ,t. 1 1 ,• •; , . -Mi •> f 1 . , 
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Forces tending to lower the level' of production iriight be: (m) a work group ' 
standard that a team member should do no more than a certain amount of wotk; (n) 
team resistance to accepting training programs which would increase productivity; 
(1) feelings by the workers that their product is not important; and so on. These 
are restraining forces'. When these sets of forces balance each other a certain 
level of prodtiction is established which Lex^rin called quasi-statibhdry equilibrium. 
This equilibrium' may be diagrammed as folloWd: ' ' . . 
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Change takes place when an imbalance occurs between the sum of the driving 
forces and the sum of the restraining forces. Such an imbalance ’’unfreezes*' the 
pattern and the leyel changes until the opposing forces are again brought into 
equilibriuni. /m .imbalance may occur through a change in the magnitude of any 
force, a change in the direction of a force, and/or an addition of a new force. 



Supipose that- members of the work team join a new union which is challeng-s 
ing the over-all wage structure of the company. This may heighten dissatisfaction 
with current policy and increase workers' suspicion toward management motives, 
including ’supervisors. The results may increase restraining force (n), the equil- 
ibrium is' unfrozen and the 'level of production mOves down unless increasing driving 
forces also take place. In the present illustration as the production level falls, 
supervisors increase their pressuit’e tOwdrd ‘greater production and driving force (a) 
tends to increase. Thus, the’ increased cotiriter force brings, the system into balance 
again somewhere near the prvious level i‘ * These are changes in magnitude and may 
‘ create prjqblems. An increase in magnitude of opposing If orces may heighten tension 
and make the situation less amendable to rational control. 



A war situation demanding greater productivity may convert restraining- force 
(o) from a feeling that the product is not important to a feel4ng that the^ product 
is Important and that on^^ should work harder to assist -in the war effort. The 
level of production will rise as the direction of force (o) is reversed to help 
elevate) pfpduction until a. state of equilibrium is reached at a higher level. 



• Suppose ,a new,, driving force, is addfsd when a suervisor wins the trust arid 
respect .of . the worjeing team., The new force motivates the working team to make 
the well-liked supervisor look. This force may operate to offset a generally 
unfavorable lattitude toward management. ,Qr the work team, by’ setting their own 
standards of production as a result of a different supervising approach, may 
significantly reduce restraining .force (ni) [2]. 



Force-Field Analysis in a Student Persorinel Program 



The force-field model has been used by researchers and practitioners -in 

various organizational settings during the past dozen years. Can this conceptual 



approach bq utilized in helping. with planned change in a college setting? One 

rk-P riOVGr^nn^l nvner ram mv .* o.i-rv ^ c af f iti .:;tivL lllus ttht ion : 



aspect, of a studept personnel program uayi.serv, 



- . Suppose. one of the goals .of the stiudent persqnnel program is to stimulate 
and assist:.; jS.tudent leaders more closely to identify . the student actiyitiei^" pro- 
gram Witri ithednt.ellectual o.bjectives of. the uriiverslty. the force-f ield’ riitfua^ 
tionpiis) described id. accompanying diagram. .These sets of forces are in' 
quasi-statiQn!a,ryjfequilibrinm. , It is recalled that, change takes place when’ 
an .imbalance.., QQcurs. ^be tween, the sum of the driving forces and the sum ot the ’ • ’ 
restirainihg forces,,, j 



Suppose a student-faculty .cQi^ittee appointed to develop a new hbnrs 

t activities as anti- intellectual and a waste of tii 



program attacks student activities as anti- intellectual and a waste of txme. 
Their repoirt {is ., circulated among faculty and printed in the student newspaper. 
The cOmmiitte.e, 'aCjtriqn increases driving forces (a) and (b), thus tending to 
move .the L^ituaticn tQward. intellectually oriented programs. But the attack 
on student activities as being i,nadqquate is responded to strongly and 
defensively by the student leaders, thus increasing restraining force (n) . The 
result would be the force field system coming into balance again, somewhere near 
the previous level. 
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. F9rce--Fieid Diagram of Degree of identification of 
. Student, Activities with Institutional Iritellectual Objectives' 
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.These opposing changes in magnitude, as in the factory ekampley mdy inctfease 
tension and stress, thus making the entire situation less ' stable dnd predicatable. 



. . . Suppose a . sWies of exploratory seminars is arranged fbr ‘ the studdht- leaders 
with several ar.ti.culate and highly respected faculty members distWsSing the 
nature of . a Mnivers ity. This may convert res.trainihg force (in) f tom' a feeling' 
that the present student activities program is adequate to a feeling that it is 
inadequate. Thus,, a restraining force becomes converted to a' driving force. 
Hence, concern for the role of student activities ' becomes' more' closely identi- 
fied with the objectives of the university and raises the student activity pro- 
gram to a new level. In addition, faculty satisfaction with participating in 
the seminars may result in reducing' restraining force! (p)'. 



* ' i ' ' s) r» • • ’ : , • ( . , 

Finaliy, suppose a new driving force is added. As a result bf ah in- 
service training program student personnel stafi members acqiiir'e new skills 
and insights in working with studeht leaders.' This' heW force may result laV ■ 



strengthening driving force (a) and reducing' restraining force (h). 
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In brief, the three major strategies for achieving change in a given 
situation are,: (^X increasing t^e ^riving forces, ,(b) decreasing the res- 
training forces lor (c) a combination of the two.. The strategy of increasing 
the driving forces, as pointed out earlier, creates higher tension. It is 
therefore better to initiate a change effort with the second or third strategy 
listed as -these are more stable, more .predic.table, and less threatening (15,8]. 

The examples utilized Suggest that change takes the form of unfreezing- 
upward or downward ihdvement-refreezing. In planned change, forces: 'musit'..bei 
arranged or ‘refrozen tb 'preVent backsliding. Change in any human sit.uAtion j 
is often followed by a 'backward reaction toward the "old ways"a.f te-r :.the i ...r, 

pressbfes toWerd charge are relaxed. For example, following a survey, a.> 
college puts into effect recommended changes uhder pressure of - the . boaird of 
trustees. As Vigilance relaxes, old patterns creep in. Whenever; change .is 
effected it is important that the "refreezing". at a new level will be stable. 

Not only mpst the forces "for" change to analyzed j but the new restraining 
and/or driving forces which .jwill exist after the change must be anticipated 
as clearly.' as possible. 

In planning for change it is Important to identify all relevant driving 
and restraining forces impinging upon the given situation. Of equal import- J 
-anee is the -taking- -in to account the many.- neutral, uncppnitted, or unknown ^ 
forces. Changes in one force field situation are likely to affect others 
directly 6r ''^indirectly related to it. For example* a change in student 
actlvidleis toV/aird more Intellectually orient'ed programs might result no.t.onlys 
in o their studeht activities being discarded but might . also mean involving ma.ny. 
other f'acui'ty iln student actfivlties than anticipated. . Some of the faculty ipr 
volved VigWt as a result Of' their experiences with students in these .settings . 
experiittdnti'With new approaches in their classroom teaching. Moreover, the., 
identification of these uncomraiitted forces might make possible their utiliza-^ 
tion '4s driving rather than 'restraining forces. For example, in the foregoing 
illustration thS student newspaper may be uncommitted. Whether the newspaper 
becomes a driving or restraining force might be crucial as attempts are made 
to unfreeze and refreeze the situation. 

A Case 'illustration'' ' " •. '-i'" ■ • ;• • ^ 

.. V ’ J / . .*• t . ; : M | . J 

ihe f ollowing case (example of a force-^field situation on a; state university 
campus is a' futthdr Illustration of the 'use of such a model as. a way of analy-^ 
zing and effecting change. One of the goals of the University :.stud.ont personnel 
progr^ has been to hel'p the fraternity system become more closely identified, 
with the ' University and its educational objectives. ' The forced-field situation 
aS it' appeared in 1954-1955 is diagrammed in Table 2. i . 

Among the most important driving forces were (a) pressure on: fraternities 
by the fraternity dean and the administration to produce more meaningful 
chapter programs and to become more closely identified and cooperative with 
the University; (b) some fraternity leaders recognized the need for a closer 
fraternity identification with university objectives and were attempting to 
get the fraternities to change in this direction; (c) the need for new frat- 
ernity houses meant developing closer ties with the University, since the only 
land avilable for euch houses was owned by the University; and (d) some faculty 
members and townspeople were attacking fraternities as anti-intellectual and were 
advocating their abolishment. 
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Major restraing forces were (m) fraternity suspicion and distruct ^of ,. 
University motives based on factual and fictional reports of past dealings 
with' the administrations (n). the feeling among fraternity member^ that the 
present fraternity Situation is adequate,; .coupled .with an unwillingness tq 
• ' evaluates current programs iand face their problems; (6) the traditiqr^al 
couhtet-dependency of . fraternity members; ; their need to be aggressively rer 
sistant.*to h^retital and other authority! symbo.ls, . which is reflected.., in their 
desire to be free from University '‘control";; and (p) .the. tendency pf .fraterni- 
ties to become defensive when criticized, thus withdrawing further from the 
University orbit. !. .. \ 
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An initial strategy directed toward heightening fraternity identification 
with University educationai’ objectives was to reduce restraining force (m), 
fraternity suSpici^ and diisttust of University motives. > This could be initiated 
by reducing driving forc€l’'(a)'i thus lessening pressure^; on fraternities by .the 
administratioh. The appb'ihttaent of a new fraternity Dean, who was skilled in 
human relations and experienced’ in "working with fraternities, implemented .the . 
reduction of driving fbil'ce (a)'. Thub with a year restraining force (m) was 
considerably 'redufced 5 making' it possible for driving force, (b) and restraining 
force (n) to become the lext leverage point. Having developed new ifrat-eJT.nity con- 
fidence and trust in the administration, it became possible to add a new driving 
force, consisting of a series of workshops and conferences with individual. . fraterni- 
ties, fraternity leaders, and the interfraternity council. These were directed 
toward evaluating individual fraternity programs, heightening understanding of 
fraternity and university objectives, and planning programs of improvement .: Hence 
driving force (b) was augmented by increasing the number of fraternity leaders and 
members who recognized a need for closer fraternity identification with ; thn , University. 
The result was the reduction df restraining force (n), from the feeling of satis- 
faction to dissatisfaction with thS present fraternity situation on the part . of many 
members. Restraining ’ force (n) therefore became converted in part to ..a;- driving force. 

Meanwhile an additional' new force was introduced by . the. creation of an alumni 
interfraternity council, whose majore objectives included facilitating. mutual under- 
standing between the University and alumni groups and working toward the acquirement 
of University land tor the construction of fraternity houses, thus increasing 
driving f6ifce(c). Shortly thereafter, however, the University administration made 
public its priority liht for the long-range building program on. campps , The "campus 
of 1970" projection did not include provision for fraternity houses. These announce- 
ments brought dbbut a resurgence of firaternity suspicion and distruct of University 
admlnistratiori,' which increased: restraining force (m)!. Hence the quasi-rstationary 
equilibrium was pushed dotm Somewhere near its original level. In, ;19.57 a suijyay 
of fratetnity hduslng heeds by the' 'alumni’ interfraternity council .was, reported,- to 
the board of' regents J The i^esult was the passage of a resultuion by .,the board,, 
of reghnts, recognizing the urgent need for fraternity housing and favoring. iyat- 
®^nity housing on Cappus when land- became available. • This inez^ease of..driy-^ng,. 
force' (c) tended to reduce restraining force (m) and raise .the .quasi-s tat ipnary 
equilibrium level. More recently a fraternity study committee, consisting. of.. . 
faculty members, fraternity members, other students, administrators, and regents 
was dp^ointed by the president. Outcomes 'of. the study would ba .to define University 
and Community goals and -expedtations for- fraternities, to anticipate potential., 
developments and needed changes ,' Wand • to plan accordingly. It is .hoped that the frat- 
ernities themselveh ’will become deeply involved, with the project.. The appointment 
of the study committee as a new driving force may reduce driving force (d) and con- 
vert res’traihiiig force (p) ff dm defensiveness and withdrawal to honest self-crit- 
icism and willingness ’to collaborate towards improved’-programs . , . 

In five years the level of fraternity identification with the educational 
objectives of the" University' has' heightened somewhat.- There haye been, ups and downs 
and the^re'-'d'rfe likely ■ to be' additional 'Se-t- backs - in the; future. An understanding 
dfrtho. forces at work in the situation will help in the minimizing of restraining 
f otces' *ahd* by bringing the ’ 'right' ‘ forfces i into play . at the . right time it is hoped that 
the level of equilibrium will continue to rise as more meaningful progtams . nto . 
developed. 
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Force-Field analysis can be utilized in other college areas where the need 
for i>ianned change is indicated; for example, to facilitate communication among 
expailding departments as enrollments mount; to establish more effective articula- 
tion' With- high schools directed toward stimulation of gifted students; to help de« 
partidehts find and take the time for continuing research and evaluation; to get 
teachers arid sounselors to collaborate toward the toal education of the student; 
or mwb siinpiy, to help personnel workers and instructors relate more effectively 
and productively with' each other. 
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Additional 'Giiideposts 
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Thd problems Which have been summarized exist in most ^ not a^l colleges 

and universities. ^Usually there , is motivation to bring abput improvements - to 
effect "planned change." It is difficult, however, to come to grips with 
tfhe cPmplex humn arid organizational forces within. a college setting. A force-field 
"analysis, one systematic method of diagramming situations in which organizational 
change' is desire,' hAs been 'described. .- . Regardless of what approach is used, it 
is clearn the the rate of change will i be strongly accelerated in the years ahead. 
Controlled or planned change will come about only be means of some type of systemat- 
ic methodology; Force-field analysis is. the core of an approach which colleges 
and universities may' find useful. v. 
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Administrators, : instructors, or ’.-personnel workers desiring to collaborate 
in effecting planned change will have in mind further guideposts or principles 
as they develop theii* Approach. Some of these can be briefly noted. 



The processes of change within an institution can be constructive only if 
conditions permit reassessment of goals and the means to their achievement, if 
a college is to function >is relation to the changing needs of faculty, students 
and community, -it must provide for an objective evaluation.. |A responsibility 
of each staff member is to help build the climate within which he and his 
associates can think and act upon facts in a manner different from the usual 
norms. Such a climate would encourage both academic and student personnel 
departments to make periodic self-studies which may lead toward change as re- 
sults are analyzed and acted upon. 
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A most powerful barrier to organizational change. is the resistance which 
persons can express when a projected change seems threatening to roles in which 
they have invested considerable security.,,; The;. process of change is facilitated 
by the following conditions suggested by Coffey and Golden [3]: 






a. When leadership is moving as .far as possible in the direction of 
particpative action and group members^ihave optimal, freedom to participate 
in decision-making. 



'■■■' b'.’ When noiinas have become established which make changing (innovating, 

llnVehting,' 'experimenting! an expected aspect of institutional development. 



C.' when change can be brought about without. -threatening,, the individual's 
membership in a group. 











d. When the group concerned with a change or trying to change has a 
strong sense of belongingness, is attractive to its members and when it is 
concerned with satisfying members’ needs. 



e. When group members actively participate in the leadership functions, help 
formulate goals, plan the steps toward goal realiaation, have the freedom 
to "try out" new roles, and to participate in the assessment of these functions 
of leadership. 



A change within a given group must be supported by the organizational 
structure or the group will become a target of mistrust by other groups in 
the organization. Therefore, communication must flow from one authority level 
to another, and proposals for change must be legitimatized within the organ- 
izational authority structure. 



Changes in one part of any organization produces strain in other related 
parts which can be reduced to toleration only by eliminating the change or 
by bring about adjustments in related parts. As in the earlier Illustration, if 
the student activity program is changed toward more intellectually oriented 
activites, then greater demands upon faculty time and energy would result. 

Either the faculty would adjust to these increasing demands or the new program 
would fail. 



A change attempt is most likely to be successfully introduced through an 
experimental approach [7]. This approach includes the continuous cycle of 
diagnosing a problem situation in the organization, planning action steps, 
taking these steps, and studying their results [6]. In this way, the 
process of planned change becomes an integrative force in an institution’s 
developmental program. 



